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In  telling  the  story  of  Allen  Dodworth  and 
his  family,  Rosetta  O’Neill  makes  available 
for  the  first  time  a chapter  in  the  artistic 
history  of  New  York,  and  in  a larger  sense  of 
the  dance  in  America,  which  has  been  un- 
accountably passed  over.  In  “My  New  York,” 
to  be  sure,  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  has  related 
delightfully  her  experiences  as  a young  pupil 
at  the  Dodworth  Academy,  but  Miss  O’Neill’s 
fuller  and  more  objective  treatment  of  the 
subject  puts  Dodworth’s  theory  of  ballroom 
dancing  and  his  almost  religious  belief  in  its 
values  in  an  altogether  perspective. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  figure  in 
nineteenth  century  America  made  a greater 
contribution  to  the  dance  than  Allen  Dod- 
worth did,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  worked 
entirely  in  the  field  of  social  dancing,  which 
nowadays  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  a medi- 
um of  little  or  no  serious  moment.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  a period  which,  as  Miss  O’Neill  has 
pointed  out,  was  stronger  on  commerce  than 
on  culture,  yet  was  certainly  not  without  its 
social  ambitions.  It  is  perhaps  no  accident, 


then,  that  Dodworth’s  approach  to  the  dance 
had  so  much  in  common,  however  uncon- 
sciously, with  that  of  the  masters  of  the 
Renaissance,  for  between  the  two  eras  socially 
there  is  a clear  relationship. 

Because  the  new  world  was  so  essentially 
different  from  the  old,  his  principles  did  not 
ultimately  prevail,  and  whether  this  was  for 
good  or1  ill  must  remain  a matter  of  opinion. 
There  can  be  no  two  theories,  however,  about 
his  understanding  of  the  problem  before  him 
in  its  broader  aspects,  his  knowledge  and 
taste  in  the  art  he  practised,  and  his  vision  of 
the  social  potentialities  of  the  dance. 

Miss  O’Neill,  as  a teacher  of  a whole  gen- 
eration of  ballroom  dancers  in  New  York, 
including  Irene  Castle,  knows  the  field  as  inti- 
mately as  Dodworth  knew  it  in  his  time.  She 
has  also  long  been  the  most  eager  collector  of 
Dodworthiana  and  first  in  her  admiration  for 
his  career  and  accomplishment.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  then,  why  she  has  been  able  to  produce 
such  a unique  and  authoritative  document. 

JOHN  MARTIN 
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Among  the  treasured  memories  of  thousands  of 
old  New  Yorkers  are  the  happy  days  at  Dodworth’s 
— the  famous  “Dancing  Academy”  which  was  such 
a vital  factor  in  the  social  development  of  the  city. 
It  was  born  about  a hundred  years  ago  on  the  crest 
of  a social  revolution,  the  cultural  awakening  of  the 
country,  and  passed  away  on  another  great  social 
revolution,  the  Jazz  Age. 

But  for  all  its  importance,  it  has  been  singularly 
slighted  in  the  histories  and  reference  books.  When 
it  is  mentioned  at  all  in  these  works  it  is  generally 
in  an  oblique  way  as  chronicling  the  musical  activi- 
ties of  the  Dodworth  family  or  as  housing  its 
literary  soirees.  The  dancing  activities  of  the  family 
are  passed  over  perfunctorily.  Even  Allen  Dod- 
worth, the  chief  dancing  member  of  the  family,  has 
been  celebrated  principally  as  a founder  and  first 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
and  one  of  its  first  violinists,  though  his  courageous 
and  far-seeing  attitude  toward  the  dance  as  a social 
force  might  well  be  considered  as  of  more  moment. 

His  book  called  “Dancing,”  published  by  Harpers 
in  1885,  is  a standard  work,  and  besides  making 
delightful  reading  today  is  still  regarded  by  many 
specialists  as  the  best  and  broadest  book  on  social 
dancing  to  have  been  published  in  America.  He 
had  been  teaching  fifty  years  when  it  was  written, 
and  it  can  accordingly  be  taken  as  the  substantial 
and  considered  summing  up  of  the  things  he  had 
fought  for  and  believed  in.  Perhaps  the  full  title  of 
the  book  gives  a tidy  epitome  of  what  these  things 
were  and  of  why  Allen  Dodworth  is  a figure  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  dancing  hereabouts. 
It  is  called  “DANCING  and  Its  Relation  to  Edu- 
cation and  Social  Life,  With  a New  Method  of 


THE  DODWORTH  FAMILY:  Thomas  J.,  Charles  R., 
Harvey  B.,  Allen,  and  Thomas  J.  Dodworth,  Senior, 
(ca.  1840) 

Instruction,  Including  a Complete  Guide  to  the 
Cotillion  (German)  with  250  Figures.”  None  of 
this  involved  wording  is  irrevelant  or  unimportant. 

He  battled  with  the  world  on  the  issue  of  dancing 
as  a medium  of  education  and  cultivated  behavior, 
including  health,  morals  and  manners.  He  demanded 
good  teaching,  consisting  of  fundamentals  and  not 
merely  of  coaching  in  the  transitory  fads  of  the 
ballroom,  and  he  strongly  advocated  the  setting  up 
of  a standard  of  practice.  If  these  things  still  seem 
to  be  wanting  in  accomplishment  today,  what  must 
their  advocacy  have  meant  in  1835  when  Dodworth 
first  began  to  champion  them! 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not  the  only  reformer  in 
the  dance  field  even  in  his  own  time;  others  had 
written  books  on  both  the  current  dances  and  the 
subject  of  good  manners  before  he  did.  Most  of 
them  followed  largely  the  same  pattern:  first,  a 
chapter  on  the  history  of  dancing  with  much  space 
devoted  to  a defense  of  the  practice;  second,  many 
pages  on  manners  in  general  besides  the  toilette  and 
the  etiquette  of  the  ballroom;  third,  a description 
of  the  dances  of  the  day.  This  last  department  Dod- 
worth was  quick  to  discount  as  in  part  copied  from 
English  books,  and  in  part  merely  incorrect.  The 
hints  on  personal  behavior,  however,  are  not  a little 
amusing,  as  when  the  gentleman  is  instructed  not 
to  dance  without  removing  his  hat,  not  to  make 
passes  at  his  partner,  and  not  to  spit  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  John  Farrar’s  “The  Young  Lady’s  Friend” 

(Boston,  1838)  contains  a stern  reprimand  on  the 
current  affectation  of  society  girls,  for  “jiggling.” 
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“Some  girls,’’  she  wrote,  “have  a trick  of  jiggl- 
ing their  bodies  (I  am  obliged  to  coin  a word  to 
describe  it);  they  shake  all  over,  as  if  they  were 
hung  on  spiral  wires,  like  geese  in  a Dutch  toy 
shop;  than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  ungraceful, 
or  unmeaning.  It  robs  a lady  of  all  dignity,  and 
makes  her  appear  trifling  and  insignificant.  Some  do 
it  only  on  entering  a room,  others  do  it  every  time 
they  are  introduced  to  anybody,  and  whenever  they 
begin  to  talk  to  anyone.  It  must  have  originated  in 
embarrassment,  and  a desire  to  do  something  with- 
out knowing  exactly  what;  and  being  adopted  by 
some  popular  belle,  it  became,  at  one  time,  a fashion 
in  New  York,  and  spread  thence  to  other  cities.” 

These  books  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Elias  Howe’s  Ball-Room  Hand- 
Book  containing  instructions  on  asking  a lady  to 
dance,  etc.,  Modern  Dancing  by  L.  de  Garmo 
Brookes  and  Dance  of  Society  by  Wm.  B.  De 
Garmo  were  perhaps  the  best  of  the  latter  day  ones. 
All  the  magazines,  especially  Godey’s  Lady's  Book, 
carried  articles  on  dancing,  etiquette  and  music  as 
regular  features.  But  Dodworth’s  book  was  the  first 
real  textbook,  based  on  a system  of  teaching,  con- 
taining details  of  method,  diagrams,  and  musical 
phrases  with  movements  clearly  marked.  It  would 
be  hard  to  deny,  also,  that  its  point  of  view  is  more 
solid  and  more  aware  of  the  world  than  anything 
that  preceded  it. 

It  was  clearly  a grand  gesture  for  him  to  write 
it,  for  he  had  little  respect  for  the  average  dancing 
teacher,  and  had  consistently  refused  to  give  lessons 
even  to  those  of  his  own  pupils  who  thought  they 
would  like  to  teach.  His  standards  for  the  dancing 
master  were  too  high  to  admit  every  applicant  who 
might  happen  along.  Only  a few  trusted  friends  in 
other  cities,  such  as  Mrs.  Carrie  Spink  of  Provi- 
dence, were  allowed  to  use  his  system  of  teaching 
and  were  taught  the  new  dances  as  he  introduced 
them  to  his  classes.  The  system  itself  was  strongly 
opposed  in  the  field  at  large,  and  apparently  he 
protected  it  from  attack  by  keeping  it  in  safe  hands. 


Before  we  can  fully  understand  why  such  an 
attitude  as  his  was  of  more  than  passing  importance 
and  why  his  successful  institutionalizing  of  it  con- 
stituted a valuable  contribution  to  American  cul- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  review  a bit  of  social  history 
which  touches  on  the  position  of  the  dance. 

Dancing  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  colonies;  even  in  New  England,  in 
spite  of  opinion  to  the  contrary,  people  had  danced 
gaily  and  often,  however  the  Elders  may  have 


fulminated  against  it.  But  after  the  revolution, 
great  changes  took  place  in  the  public  mind.  Danc- 
ing, along  with  other  simple  diversions,  began  to 
fall  under  the  ban,  not  alone,  as  is  frequently  main- 
tained, because  of  the  religious  bias  of  Puritanism, 
but  to  a far  greater  extent  because  of  the  rising 
worship  of  commercialism. 

“In  the  rapid  development  of  the  continent 
which  continued  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth  century,”  says  Watson’s  Annals,  after 
having  put  the  usual  onus  upon  the  Puritans,  “de- 
votion to  business  had  been  the  test  of  manhood. 
The  sports  and  amusements  which  were  once  fol- 
lowed by  all  ages  and  classes  had  been  uniformly 
considered  as  degrading  and  immoral  and  not  al- 
lowable to  even  people  of  wealth  and  leisure  who 
respected  the  opinion  of  the  community.” 

Dancing,  to  be  sure,  did  not  disappear  from  the 
scene,  but  it  headed  the  list  of  pastimes  that  were 
frowned  upon.  The  contradances  and  quadrilles  (or 
cotillions  as  they  were  incorrectly  called)  were 
tolerated,  and  as  time  went  on,  a few  brave  or  bold 
souls  danced  the  gallopade  (which  one  critic  called 
“the  frantic  hurley-burley”),  and  the  wicked  waltz, 
“the  devil’s  greatest  invention.” 

With  the  introduction  of  the  polka  (about  1840), 
however,  all  barriers  were  broken  down  and  round 
dancing  became  the  rage.  Coming  as  it  did  upon  a 
field  not  too  well  prepared  by  way  of  background,  it 
was  mostly  a hilarious  hop-skip-slide  and  was  not  ac- 
companied by  the  social  graces  of  European  society. 
This  was  a young  republic  and  there  had  been  little 
time  to  learn  good  manners  or  fine  motion;  and 
besides,  even  then,  were  we  not  being  original?  In 
that  greatest  of  dance  crazes  which  got  itself  known 
as  The  Polka  Mania,  New  Yorkers,  rich  and  poor, 
regardless  of  public  opinion  or  how  little  they  knew 
of  dancing,  joined  in  and  danced  and  danced  and 
danced. 

Those  who  opposed  dancing  — and  they  were  still 
many  — took  this  opportunity  to  voice  their  strenu- 
ous disapproval,  and  now  with  some  fairly  sound 
support  under  their  arguments.  Books  and  sermons 
denounced  dancing  with  renewed  vigor,  and  even 
the  newspapers  contributed  in  a rather  large  way 
to  the  campaign.  The  “intellectual”  objections  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Wilkinson’s  “Dance  of  Modern  Society”:  “SOCIAL 
AMUSEMENTS  — It  would  be  hard  to  deny  it  the 
name  by  which,  with  a MEPHISTOPHELIAN 
sort  of  pleasantry  suspiciously  its  own,  the  dance 
has  succeeded  in  getting  itself  currently  called.  But 
beyond  a chance  sermon  or  so  each  year  I am  not 
aware  that  anything  in  the  form  of  a book  has  yet 
treated  exclusively  of  a subject  which,  what  with 
the  talk  that  it  occasions  and  the  talk  that  it  super- 
sedes, displaces  more  conversation  in  so-called  so- 
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EXTREMELY  VULGAR.  (Illustration  from  DANCING, 
by  Allen  Dodworth.) 

ciety  than  perhaps  any  other  topic  of  human  inter- 
est in  the  world.” 

Visitors  from  abroad  criticized  us  most  unkindly 
for  our  “barbaric  customs”  and  especially  the  bad 
manners  of  our  children.  Mrs.  Trollope  said  we 
had  no  manners  at  all,  and  while  our  young  women 
were  beautiful  and  had  pretty  feet,  they  did  not 
know  how  to  walk  and  were  at  a great  disadvantage 
when  dancing.  Americans  were  very  much  hurt  by 
this  abuse,  and  quantities  of  writing  on  manners, 
morals,  etiquette  and  dancing  began  to  appear  not 
only  as  importations  from  abroad,  but  also  as  home 
products  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

Allen  Dodworth’s  abandonment  of  his  other  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  enter  the  list  formally  as  cham- 
pion of  the  dance  can  perhaps  be  considered  as  the 
full  flowering  of  this  two-fold  movement  to  put  an 


end  to  vicious  criticism  and  to  remove  its  justifi- 
cation. 

His  own  version  of  the  history  of  the  situation  is 
perhaps  lacking  in  the  general  perspective  which  is 
possible  today,  but  it  is  eloquent,  authoritative  and 
specific.  In  the  introduction  to  his  famous  book,  he 
gives  a clear  picture  of  the  “French  Invasion” 
which  followed  the  Revolution  and  which  intro- 
duced, besides  pianos  and  French  pastries,  an  army 
of  French  dancing  teachers. 

“The  first  revolution,”  he  wrote,  “drove  from 
France  many  persons  of  high  rank,  who  took  refuge 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  where 
their  accomplishments  could  be  made  available  in 
gaining  a livelihood.  Among  the  nobility,  at  that 
time,  dancing  was  considered  an  important  element 
in  forming  the  carriage  and  manners  of  a lady  or 
gentleman;  consequently,  great  attention  was  given 
to  the  subject,  and  all  were  thoroughly  educated  in 
the  art.  In  their  days  of  adversity  many  had  re- 
course to  the  teaching  of  this  accomplishment.  The 
stately  manners,  refined  motions,  and  graceful  danc- 
ing of  these  noblemen  were  reflected  in  their  pupils, 
having  great  influence  in  forming  their  social  man- 
ners. They  were  followed  by  another  class,  purpose- 
ly educated  as  teachers  of  social  dancing,  who, 
having  been  under  the  instruction  and  influence  of 
their  predecessors,  continued  all  their  excellent 
methods.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  teachings  of 
both  classes  had  a close  relation  to  the  training  of 
those  who  were  to  move  in  private  life;  not  so  with 
a third  class,  who,  having  been  educated  for  the 
ballet,  were  removed  from  these  influences.  They 
were  at  one  time  very  popular  as  teachers,  because 
of  a general  failure  to  apprehend  the  difference 
between  ballet  and  social  dancing,  which  is  as  wide 
as  that  between  operatic  and  social  singing,  or  the 
pantomime  and  conversational  motions.  The  exer- 
cise required  for  these  artists  (for  many  were  truly 
such)  to  gain  the  strength,  endurance,  and  large- 
ness of  motion  necessary  in  their  department  of 
dancing,  in  many  cases,  produced  an  excess  of 
action  unsuited  to  private  life;  they  were  conse- 
quently conspicuous  at  all  times  for  exuberance  of 
motion  and  manner,  which  was  burlesqued  in  the 
well-known  grotesque  dancing-master  of  the  stage. 
To  them  is  due  the  acceptance  of  the  saying,  ‘He 
moves  and  has  the  manners  of  a dancing  master.’  ” 

This  point,  which  is  extremely  well  taken,  was 
one  of  the  motivations  for  his  undertaking  to  be- 
come a crusading  dancing  master.  The  advent  of 
the  round  dance  was  another;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  polka  was  not 
alone  to  blame,  for  he  was  teaching  a good  five 
years  before  that  frisky  item  was  introduced  into 
European  society.  The  second  barrel  of  his  argu- 
ment he  fires  at  this  phase  of  the  local  development: 
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“With  the  introduction  of  the  waltz,  galop, 
polka,  and  other  round  dances,  a complete  revo- 
lution in  round  dancing  took  place.  These  were  so 
easily  learned  that  education  in  motion  was  deemed 
unnecessary;  simply  to  make  the  motions  required 
was  quite  sufficient,  manner  becoming  entirely  sec- 
ondary. Many  learned  from  one  to  the  other,  fre- 
quently transmitting  their  own  mistakes.  And  as  it  is 
true  that  many  of  our  choice  plants  and  flowers, 
when  left  without  continued  cultivation,  return  to 
their  simple  forms  — so  it  is  with  human  beings;  the 
grotesque  i^  the  original  form  of  pleasure  given  by 
motion;  and  so  to  the  grotesque  we  naturally  re- 
turn, unless  sustained  by  education.  The  diminish- 
ing importance  of  the  dancing  lesson,  as  part  of 
physical  and  moral  education,  was  followed  by  a 
more  serious  loss  to  the  world;  for  it  lowered  the 
position  of  those  who  made  the  teaching  of  the  art 
a vocation.  In  consequence,  many  who  were  fitted 
for  it  by  nature,  education,  and  social  experience, 
were  deterred  from  assuming  its  duties;  and  as  the 
older  teachers  passed  away,  their  places  were  taken 
by  those  who  were  neither  by  training  nor  educa- 
tion prepared  for  so  responsible  a position.  Not 
having  had  the  advantages  of  the  teaching  and 
association  of  the  older  ones,  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  proper  nature  of  their  duties;  but  they  were 
able  to  waltz  expertly,  and  the  teaching  of  waltzes 
and  a few  other  dances  was  all  they  believed  to  be 
required  from  them;  they  were,  therefore,  simply 
dance  teachers,  not  teachers  of  motion  and  manner, 
which  is  the  definition  of  dancing-master  as  the 
term  was  formerly  understood.  Conscious  of  their 
want  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  propriety  of  motion, 
they  were  ever  ready  to  adopt  the  eccentricities 
introduced  by  the  inexperienced  young  people  in 
society,  instead  of  giving  direction  to  their  judg- 
ment and  taste.” 

His  third  and  final  score  is  made  against  the 
deteriorations  which  came  in  the  wake  of  the  polka: 

“About  the  year  1840  the  polka  was  taken  from 
the  peasants  of  Germany  and  adopted  by  the  fash- 
ionable society  of  Paris.  From  Paris  it  was  dis- 
seminated all  over  the  civilised  world,  with  conse- 
quences little  anticipated  at  the!  time;  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  dance  had  a serious  effect  in  lowering 
the  respect  formerly  given  to  good  motions  and 
manner,  for  the  following  reasons: 

“In  Paris  the  rage  to  learn  this  dance  became  so 
general  that  Cellarius  was  compelled  to  employ 
many  ballet-girls  to  assist  in  teaching.  This  method 
became  so  very  popular  that  other  places  were 
established,  where  this  was  offered  as  the  chief 
attraction,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  Europe.  Subsequently  places  were  opened 
in  New  York,  multiplying  rapidly  in  many  of  our 
large  cities.  The  managers  of  these  places  were  not 


masters  of  motion,  but  simply  dance  teachers,  and 
had  very  questionable  taste  in  their  methods.  The 
young  women  willing  to  be  employed  were  natural- 
ly those  to  whom  the  small  amount  paid  was  of 
importance;  they,  therefore,  exercised  little,  if  any, 
improving  influence  upon  those  who  practised  with 
them.  But,  being  able  to  dance  expertly,  and  always 
deeming  it  part  of  their  duty  to  be  as  agreeable  as 
possible  to  those  who  came  to  learn,  they  made  the 
method  very  attractive  at  one  time  to  our  young 
men  — the  freedom  of  manners  and  absence  of  all 
attempts  to  practice  the  amenities  of  social  life 
being  to  some  natures  enjoyable.  Small  rooms  were 
generally  used,  so  that  the  crowding  and  squeezing 
of  the  parlor  were  repeated,  with  surroundings;  not 
conducive  to  delicacy,  to  say  the  least.  Many  young 


THE  LADY’S  HEAD  TOO  CLOSE,  THE  EXTENDED  ARMS 
AND  BAD  ATTITUDE  OF  HAND  VERY  OBJECTIONABLE. 
(Illustration  from  DANCING,  by  Allen  Dodworth.) 
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men  became  very  expert  by  this  practice,  but  in 
gaining  skill  they  lost  the  modesty  and  innocence 
that  should  accompany  the  pleasure. 

“The  bad  influence,  unfortunately,  followed  them 
to  the  drawing-rooms  of  their  friends;  being  expert, 
they  were  desirable  partners,  but  the  methods  prac- 
ticed in  learning  were  communicated  to  their  sisters 
and  lady  friends;  there  was,  in  consequence,  a de- 
terioration in  the  general  tone  of  motion  and 
manner.” 

A more  vivid  and  concise  history  of  a major 
development  in  American  social  dancing  probably 
does  not  exist  in  print. 


THE  EXTENDED  ARMS,  AND  THE  LADY’S  HAND  GRASP- 
ING THE  GENTLEMAN’S  ARM,  ARE  NOT  IN  GOOD  TASTE. 
(Illustration  from  DANCING,  by  Allen  Dodworth.) 


Dodworth  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the 
things  he  was  talking  about,  for  since  childhood  he 
had  been  a member  of  his  family’s  band  and 
orchestra,  quite  the  most  fashionable  orchestra  of 
the  day,  which  had  given  him  entree  into  most  of 
the  ballrooms  and  private  parties  of  the  city.  His 
taste  and  background  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
stand  by  idly  and  see  degeneration  taking  place  in 
an  art  which  he  held  in  high  regard. 

Just  where  the  dancing  strain  enters  into  his 
background  is  not  clear,  for  he  was  the  first  of  his 
family  in  this  country  to  make  a profession  of  it. 
A possible  clue  has  been  offered  by  Dorothy  Law- 
ton,  the  librarian  of  the  New  York  Public  Library’s 
Music  Branch,  who  reports  that  her  mother  was 
taught  dancing  in  Sheffield,  England,  by  a famous 
teacher  named  Dodworth,  and  it  was  from  Sheffield 
that  Allen  Dodworth  and  his  family  came  to 
America. 

The  family  seems  to  have  been  primarily  musical, 
and  played  a considerable  part  in  New  York’s 
musical  life  in  the  days  when  that  life  was  just 
beginning.  Thomas  Dodworth  brought  his  four 
sons,  Allen,  Thomas,  Charles  and  Harvey,  from 
their  birthplace  in  Sheffield  to  New  York  in  1825, 
when  Allen  was  eight  years  old. 

Soon  after  the  family  landed  in  this  country,  they 
became  members  of  a group  known  as  the  Inde- 
pendent Band  which  played  at  Castle  Garden,  and 
Mr.  Dodworth  obliged  his  boys  to  learn  to  play  all 
the  instruments  in  the  band,  as  well  as  other  instru- 
ments which  were  strictly  orchestral.  At  eight  Allen 
played  the  piccolo,  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  he 
was  an  expert  trombonist,  and  at  twenty-five  he  was 
in  the  first  violin  section  of  the  Philharmonic  or- 
chestra. His  favorite  instrument  was  the  cornet,  for 
which  he  invented  a new  key,  and  in  his  later  years 
his  favorite  joy  was  to  sit  in  his  garden  and  play 
for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  had  just  reached  the  expert  trombonist  stage 
when  the  family,  under  his  father’s  direction, 
founded  the  National  Brass  Band,  which  was  a 
historic  organization.  It  was  the  first  band  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  for  the  musical  situation  in 
1832  was  still  most  informally  organized,  and  groups 
of  musicians  were  inclined  to  come  together  quite 
casually  and  only  for  special  occasions.  Dodworth's 
Band,  as  it  was  popularly  known  practically  from 
the  beginning,  was  formal  and  efficient.  Its  first 
parade  was  at  the  head  of  a regiment  called  the 
Governor's  Guard,  with  the  musicians  uniformed  in 
buff  and  blue. 

Long  after  Allen  had  concentrated  on  other 
matters,  the  band  continued  to  function  with  unique 
distinction  until  the  retirement  in  1890  of  Harvey 


Dodworth  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  its 
leadership  fifty  years  before.  It  was  the  regimental 
band  for  a number  of  regiments  over  the  years;  it 
played  at  the  inaugurations  of  Presidents  Van 
Buren,  Harrison,  Polk,  Tyler,  Buchanan,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Garfield,  and  Cleveland;  it  was  a feature  of 
college  commencements  and  civic  festivals  all  over 
the  country,  and  played  at  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  the 
famous  tour  of  the  Japanese  mission,  the  Yorktown 
Centennial  and  the  visit  of  Edward  VII  as  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Harvey  as  leader  made  many  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  band.  It  was  he  who  introduced  reed  instru- 
ments, the  saxophone,  the  bass  clarinet  and  the  BB 
flat  contrabass  tuba  to  the  military  band,  and  in- 
vented the  string  rotary  valve  instruments.  His  was 
the  first  band  to  play  Wagner  and  the  classics.  It 
was  he  who  introduced  the  idea  of  giving  band 
concerts  in  the  park,  the  first  one  having  been  at 
City  Hall  Park.  On  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
an  annual  series  was  instituted  in  Central  Park  and 
continued  there  for  twenty-four  years  under  his 
leadership. 

Allen,  even  after  dancing  became  his  major  con- 
cern, never  lost  his  active  interest  in  music.  In  the 
early  days  he  had  composed  and  arranged  much  of 
the  music  for  the  band,  and  for  the  orchestral  form 
it  assumed  when,  for  concerts  and  balls,  it  replaced 
some  of  the  heavy  brasses  with  strings  and  wood- 
winds. He  was  a successful  teacher  of  the  violin, 
and  played  the  instrument  not  only  in  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra  but  for  his  own  dancing  classes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  ballet  masters.  His 
compositions  were  many,  and  sometimes  quite 
casual,  as  for  instance  when  in  his  later  years  he 
autographed  the  album  of  a friend  in  musical  terms. 
When  the  Philharmonic  celebrated  its  centennial  in 
1942,  an  old  composition  of  his  entitled  “Maude’s 
Gavotte’*  was  played  in  an  arrangement  for  strings 
by  way  of  sentimental  tribute.  The  manuscript  in 
piano  form  had  been  found  by  his  grandniece,  Mrs. 
Seth  M.  Milliken,  among  old  papers  in  her  attic. 
Apparently  he  confined  himself  largely  to  writing 
dance  music  in  which  he  could  maintain  the  stan- 
dard he  desired  for  his  own  purposes.  Many  of 
these  compositions,  like  the  gavotte  just  mentioned, 
were  occasional  pieces  and  personal  tributes.  The 
“Cally  Polka”  was  in  honor  of  his  wife  who  roundly 
deserved  all  the  tribute  he  could  pay  her. 

Cally  Raymond  Dodworth  was  his  second  wife, 
and  the  cousin  of  his  first  wife,  the  beautiful  Miss 
Crow  who  had  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  son.  To  Cally  was  due  a large  part  of  the 
success  of  the  dancing  school,  for  she  was  clever 
and  ambitious  and  from  the  beginning  took  over 
the  management  of  the  academy,  relieving  her  artist 


THE  PROPER  WAY.  (Illustration  from  DANCING,  by  Allen 


Dodworth.) 


husband  of  all  the  administrative  details  and  busi- 
ness cares.  This  was  rather  extraordinary  in  a day 
when  woman’s  place  was  definitely  in  the  home. 
But  the  combination  of  an  artist  with  vision  and  a 
wife  with  practical  instincts  for  protecting  that 
vision  made  possible  the  establishment  of  a social 
institution  which  created  a style  and  system  without 
precedent  in  America  and  one  which  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

In  the  thirties  dancing  schools  and  classes  were 
still  not  popular.  As  our  national  relations  with 
England  had  become  more  friendly,  many  parents, 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  arts  and  social 
graces,  had  swung  back  to  the  English  style  of 
fashionable  life.  But  their  children  were  taught  at 
home  by  English  governesses  with  visiting  teachers, 
chiefly  French,  for  languages,  music  and  dancing. 
There  was  a great  need,  however,  for  something 
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broader  and  more  attuned  to  the  less  sheltered  life 
and  atmosphere  of  America. 

Within  the  outlook,  far  less  great  than  our  own, 
of  the  society  of  Dodworth's  time,  Dodworth  sensed 
the  underlying  social  values  of  the  method  of  public 
teaching  as  opposed  to  private.  If  his  statement  of 
the  case  needs  to  be  separated  from  its  Victorian 
frame,  it  is  nevertheless  persuasive. 

“With  children,”  he  wrote  in  one  place,  “the 
effort  to  move  gracefully  produces  a desire  also  to 
be  graceful  in  manner,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
influences  of  the  dancing  school.  The  frequently 
recurring  circumstances  of  their  social  intercourse 
impress  their  minds  practically  with  the  value  and 
beauty  of  politeness.” 

And  in  another  place  he  has  more  extensive 
things  to  say  about  educational  methods:  “All 
teachers  of  experience  agree  in  the  opinion  that  for 
beginners  and  young  children  what  are  called 
‘private  classes’  are  generally  failures  in  regard  to 
the  higher  objects  that  are  to  be  gained.  The  pupils 
may  be  taught  to  dance,  but  the  influences  which 
usually  surround  them  obstruct  the  reception  of  the 
idea  that  the  study  of  graceful  motion  is  of  impor- 
tance; they  are  therefore  more  ready  to  imitate  the 
mistakes  of  their  friends  than  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction of  their  teacher;  their  familiarity  also 
prevents  the  enforcement  of  that  formality  which 
is  the  beginning  of  courteous  manners. 

“It  has  been  many  times  proved  that,  in  the  case 
of  those  unfortunate  young  people  who  have  been 
neglected  until  growth  is  nearly  or  quite  completed, 
the  embarrassment  felt  in  the  presence  of  strangers 
is  much  less  than  that  experienced  when  friends 
alone  are  present;  one  of  the  reasons  is,  that  in 
public  classes  all  engaged  at  the  same  time  are  at 
the  same  stage  of  progress.” 

And  again:  “Many  examples  in  high  places  show 
that  our  system  of  education  is  weak  in  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  character.  There  is  a vacant  place  in 
the  system  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  filled. 
We  have  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties, where  morality  is  incidental  to  brain  stimula- 
tion; institutions  where  morality  is  secondary  to 
theology.  We  want  schools  or  places  where  the 
practice  of  moral  conduct,  especially  in  all  the  little 
incidents  of  young  life,  is  made  the  primary  and 
dominant  duty  of  the  time  and  place. 

“Our  ordinary  education  rests  too  much  upon 
the  theory  that  the  multiplication  table  teaches  the 
Golden  Rule.  Children  are  talked  at  about  right 
doing,  but  have  we  not  too  much  telling  and  not 
enough  practicing?.  . .Rules  are  given;  so  they  are 
in  arithmetic,  but  what  use  are  rules  without  prac- 
tice? And  here  is  the  vacant  place  which  should  be 
occupied  by  the  dancing-school  for  children;  the 


rules  talked  about  at  other  times  should  here  be 
fully  put  into  practice,  until  morality  in  little  things 
becomes  habitual.  When  this  habit  is  established  in 
connection  with  the  lesser  duties  of  life,  we  need 
have  but  little  fear  for  the  greater.” 

“The  dancing  school,”  he  said,  “is  not  a place  of 
amusement”;  and  dancing  itself  was  for  him  not  a 
mere  pastime  but  a subject  which  included  rhythm, 
harmony,  beautiful  motion,  fine  human  relationships 
and  matters  to  do  with  men’s  souls.  Allen  Dod- 
worth had  a great  spiritual  quality  as  a human 
being,  and  this,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many 
people  who  knew  him,  was  his  greatest  asset,  which 
gave  him  the  intelligence  to  sense  the  needs  of  the 
situation  and  the  courage  to  do  something  about  it. 
Not  many1  dancing  teachers  have  been  so  markedly 
men  with  missions. 


Certainly,  however,  Dodworth  was  not  mere 
sweetness  and  light.  He  had  evolved  a thorough 
technical  system  and  demanded  of  his  pupils  the 
strictest  adherence  to  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  the  great  Renaissance  dancing 
masters  such  as  Guglielmo  Ebreo  or  Cornazano 
(indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have, 
as  they  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  since  his 
time),  but  his  exposition  of  theory  is  strikingly 
similar  to  theirs  in  many  respects.  Much  of  it  is 
patently  dated,  and  much  was  opposed  in  its  own 
day,  but  all  of  it  is  vivid  and  consistent. 

In  introducing  his  method  he  begins  with  a de- 
scription of  the  five  positions,  which  “since  dancing 
became  an  art.  . .have  been  the  basis  of  all  motion.” 
Immediately  after  the  description  of  the  first  posi- 
tion, with  heels  together  and  feet  at  right  angles, 
he  adds  a section  on  “attitude”:  “The  upper  part 
of  the  body  should  be  slightly  inclined  forward,  the 
hips  backward  — the  forward  inclination  just  enough 
to  cause  a tendency  in  the  heels  to  rise  from  the 
floor;  the  head  erect,  legs  straight,  arms  hanging  at 
sides,  elbows  very  slightly  turned  outward,  so  that 
the  arms  will  present  curved  lines  to  the  front. 

“This  necessary  inclination  forward  was  at  one 
time  exaggerated  into  what  was  known  as  ‘the 
Grecian  Bend’;  the  phrase  had  reference  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  Grecian  statuary,  where  gracefulness  is 
intended,  this  beautiful  curved  line  is  always  present. 
This  should  be  termed  the  normal  attitude,  which 
should  be  maintained  at  all  times.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  in  an  equal  num- 
ber of  words  so  clear  a picture  of  a period  as  this 
description  of  the  then  current  concept  of  good 
posture.  On  it  can  be  built  with  a minimum  of 
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effort  a whole  manual  of  social  gesture  and  costume, 
and  even  a hint  or  two  of  the  psyche  of  the  times. 

When  he  had  finished  with  the  five  positions,  he 
presents  “The  Dodworth  Method”  as  follows:  “I 
present  this  as  the  most  thorough  method  yet  de- 
vised for  conveying  ideas  of  motion  by  language; 
my  own  practice,  with  that  of  others,  having  abund- 
antly tested  its  usefulness.  As  I am  not  aware  that 
the  method  was  used  previous  to  its  adoption  by 
me,  I feel  justified  in  naming  it  the  Dodworth 
Method.  If  it  could  be  adopted  by  teachers  gener- 
ally, their  pupils  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
would  be  able  to  unite  without  difficulty  in  any 
dance.  As  my  long  career  as  a teacher  draws  near 
to  an  end,  I offer  this  to  the  art  I have  so  long 
endeavored  to  elevate,  and  to  those  who  teach  it,  as 
my  last,  and  I truly  believe  my  most  valuable, 
contribution.” 

He  then  procedes  to  describe  the  “six  radical 
motions”  which  are  the  key  to  his  method.  These 
are  the  change,  the  slide,  the  step,  the  leap,  the 
hop,  and  the  halt.  “Every  dance  now  used,”  he 
states,  “is  composed  of  two  or  more  of  these  radical 
motions.  Knowing  these,  therefore,  enables  a learner 
to  comprehend  any  description  by  this  method  with- 
out difficulty.  Many  persons  will  have  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  waltz  and  polka,  as  now  danced, 
are  composed  of  precisely  the  same  three  motions, 
but  the  fact  is  easily  demonstrated.” 

In  his  descriptions  of  the  various  dances,  he 
employs  a line  or  two  of  music  with  the  several 
radical  motions  printed  vertically  above  the  notes 
to  which  they  are  executed.  For  anyone  knowing 
these  basic  elements,  the  reading  of  such  a script 
becomes  immediately  simple  and  practical.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  the  six  radical  motions,  it  is 
perhaps  worthwhile  to  quote  here  at  least  the  es- 
sentials of  his  descriptions. 

The  change  can  be  done  sideways,  forward,  back- 
ward, alternately  forward  and  backward  with  their 
foot  in  front. 

“Sideways  — Stand  with  left  in  second  position. 
Strike  the  left  heel  against  the  right,  immediately 
extending  right  to  second  position,  thus  changing 


from  one  foot  to  the  other.  At  the  moment  of 
changing  the  feet  a slight  spring  is  made.  Repeat 
same,  back  again  from  right  to  left  foot.” 

The  other  variations  are  obvious  from  this. 

The  slide  may  be  done  to  the  side,  or  forward  or 
backward  either  with  the  same  foot  or  alternate  feet. 

“ Side  Slides  — Stand  with  left  in  second  position. 
Slide  left,  ten  inches  farther  to  the  side;  at  the  same 
time  transfer  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  left 
foot,  leaving  right  in  second  position;  in  the  same 
manner,  slide  right,  leaving  left  in  second  position.” 

The  leap  “is  the  most  difficult  motion  of  all,  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  named  the  ‘Pons  Asinor- 
um’  of  dancing;  but,  as  it  occurs  in  nearly  every 
round  dance,  the  manner  of  its  execution  has  a 
decisive  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  a dancer. 
One  may  leap  with  all  the  flexibility,  lightness,  and 
energy  of  an  antelope;  another  with  the  stiffness, 
heaviness,  and  angularity  of  a cart-horse.” 

“Side  Leaps  — Stand  with  left  in  second  position. 
Bend  the  right  knee  and  leap  to  the  left  ten  inches; 
same  to  the  right.” 

Forward  and  backward  leaps  are  similar. 

As  for  the  hop:  “Spring  from  and  alight  upon 
the  same  foot;  the  position  of  the  other  has  no 
connection  with  the  motion,  as  it  may  be  extended 
to  the  side,  front,  or  rear,  or  the  heels  may  be  kept 
close  together  while  leaping.” 

“The  halt  consists  simply  in  stopping  in  first 
position.” 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  “General  Directions 
Applicable  to  All  Round  Dances”  we  find  an  analy- 
sis of  the  elements  of  dancing  which  is  curiously 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Renaissance  masters,  with 
due  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  differences  of  the 
dances  themselves  and  of  the  times. 

“Taking  the  waltz  as  a type  of  all  other  round 
dances,”  writes  Dodworth,  “we  observe  that  it 
consists  of  six  elements: 

Attitude,  Flexibility, 

Grouping,  Accent, 

Precision,  Expertness. 


Knickerbocker. 
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“1.  Attitude  in  each  dancer  should  be  such  as 
to  show  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  good 
taste. 

“2.  Grouping  of  the  two  must  accord  with  the 
dictates  of  modesty  and  propriety. 

“3.  Precision  should  exhibit  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  motions  belonging  to  the  dance. 

“4.  Flexibility  is  an  important  part  in  grace- 
fulness. 

“5.  Accent  must  be  at  all  times  correct. 

“6.  Expertness  is  that  familiarity  with  every  pos- 
sible turn  and  angle  which  enables  dancers  to  avoid 
collision.” 

His  directions  to  dancers  are  only  in  volume 
more  important  than  his  directions  to  musicians. 

“We  have  those,”  he  writes,  “who  make  dance 
music  a specialty,  using  all  their  knowledge  and 
technical  skill  with  the  enthusiastic  feeling  which 
ever  governs  a true  votary  of  art;  when  at  the 
piano,  or  with  other  instruments  in  hand,  their 
notes  are  never  tinged  with  the  color  of  a bank- 
note; they  play  to  give  pleasure,  and  are  true  artists, 
not  mechanics  in  music.  These  are  engaged  and 
respected,  the  others,  hired  and  — ” 

“In  good  playing  of  dance  music  there  are  six 
elements:  1.  Speed  (technically,  tempo );  2.  Regu- 
larity (no  ritardandos  or  accelerandos );  3.  Distinct 
phrasing;  4.  Exact  accent  (appropriate  to  each 
dance);  5.  Musical  expression;  6.  Vim  (enthusiasm, 
energy,  excitability,  something  of  the  kind,  almost 
inexpressible  in  language,  but  vividly  felt  when 
present  in  a pianist).” 

Again,  not  since  the  Renaissance  had  ballroom 
masters  concerned  themselves  so  meticulously  with 
music,  but  Dodworth  in  apologizing  for  his  appar- 
ent presumption  in  offering  his  opinions  on  musical 
matters  reminds  his  readers  that  his  “early  educa- 
tion in  that  art”  gave  hir.1  “warrant  for  doing  so.” 

The  textbook,  published  near  the  close  of  his 
professional  career,  is  the  fullest  and  most  orderly 
statement  of  his  principles,  but  all  through  the 
years  of  his  activity  he  issued  from  time  to  time 
tiny  booklets  entitled  for  the  most  part  “Assistant 
for  A.  Dodworth's  Pupils.”  These  minute  publica- 
tions, only  2?8  inches  by  3 9s  inches  in  size,  con- 
tained much  valuable  advice  about  manners,  toilette 
and  actual  dancing.  They  were  issued  at  irregular 
intervals  between  1850  and  1879,  and  from  the 
various  addresses  of  the  academy  as  it  moved  stead- 
ily uptown  with  the  trend  of  fashionable  New  York 
over  the  years.  There  were  eight  booklets  in  all, 
and  so  far  as  is  known  the  only  complete  set  is  the 
one  which  was  recently  presented  to  the  present 
writer  by  Mrs.  T.  George  Dodworth,  widow  of 
Allen  Dodworth’s  nephew  who  carried  on  the 


school  activities  after  his  uncle’s  retirement,  and 
published  a revision  of  the  textbook  itself  bringing 
it  up  to  date  in  1905.  In  these  writings  we  have  a 
complete  and  perhaps  the  only  accurate  record  of 
fashionable  dancing  in  New  York  for  three-quarters 
of  a century  beginning,  roughly,  about  1830.  Be- 
sides this  historical  interest,  however,  they  contain 
a simple  and  workable  exposition  of  a theory,  a 
practical  method  of  notating  ballroom  dances  which 
makes  possible  a universal  application  of  the  theory, 
and  an  impressive  social  philosophy  of  dancing  in 
its  relation  to  the  other  arts  and  to  the  gentle  life. 


The  first  Dodworth  academy,  about  1842,  was  at 
448  Broome  Street,  then  a fashionable  part  of  the 
city.  In  addition,  a little  later  a branch  was  opened 
at  137  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  family  lived  at  this  address  at  that  time. 
For  many  years  a Brooklyn  branch  was  maintained 
under  the  direction  of  Allen's  son,  Frank. 

The  second  Manhattan  location  was  at  806  Broad- 
way, next  to  Grace  Church.  By  this  time  the  Dod- 
worths  were  well  established,  and  when  in  the  late 
fifties  they  decided  that  it  was  time  to  move  once 
more,  a fine  building  was  put  up  for  them  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street.  They  were  well 
aware  of  the  social  pattern  of  the  city;  even  in 
those  days  (or  perhaps  especially  in  those  days)  it 
was  important  to  dance  in  the  same  quadrilles  with 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  old  families.  Though  they 
were  convinced  that  the  training,  which  was  inci- 
dental to  the  mere  learning  to  dance,  was  the  source 
of  the  real  benefits  received  from  their  system,  they 
also  knew  that  a good  address,  elegant  furnishings 
and  fashionable  clothes  were  absolute  necessities  to 
their  success.  The  Dodworth  ladies  were  always  ex- 
quisitely dressed  and  were,  indeed,  famous  for  their 
wardrobes  which  generally  came  from  Paris.  With 
their  new  building,  then,  they  spared  neither  time 
nor  money  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
dancing  academies  in  the  world.  Many  years  later 
when  they  moved  out  of  it,  it  was  taken  over  by 
Delmonico’s,  who  profited  greatly  from  the  social 
prestige  they  inherited  from  the  school. 

This  prestige  had  been  assiduously  built  up  over 
the  years.  Every  summer  the  Dodworths  went 
abroad,  met  all  the  great  teachers,  studied  with  and 
visited  them  at  their  schools.  They  “did”  all  the 
fashionable  European  watering  places  to  see  and  to 
be  seen,  to  get  the  very  latest  and  best  in  new 
music,  new  dances,  new  styles,  in  order  to  keep 
their  pupils  up  to  the  minute  in  all  that  had  to  do 
with  social  life. 
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The  next  academy  at  681  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  fashionable  district,  was  if  pos- 
sible even  larger  and  more  elegant  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Here  Dodworth  put  down  the  most  unusual 
floor  in  the  city  — a parquet  inlaid  with  black  wal- 
nut squares  and  lines,  designed  to  insure  the  right 
angle  of  the  pupils’  feet  which  was  so  important  in 
the  method.  This  building,  also,  was  taken  over  for 
a short  time  by  a distinguished  tenant.  Here  was 
the  first  temporary  headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

However,  the  full  extent  of  the  lease  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  after  a brief  period  at  another  Fifth 
Avenue  address  further  downtown,  the  academy 
resumed  its  occupancy  at  631  and  remained  there 
until  1885.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Dodworth  had  died, 


and  Dodworth,  now  a frail  old  man,  urgently 
needed  help.  It  was  to  his  nephew,  T.  George  Dod- 
worth, that  he  turned  for  an  assistant.  George  had 
been  trained  by  his  uncle  and  had  for  years  taught 
the  out-of-town  classes,  and  things  now  passed 
largely  into  his  hands  for  direction. 

In  1885  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dodworth  bought 
the  property  at  12  East  Forty-ninth  Street  and  trans- 
formed it  into  another  characteristically  elegant 
Dodworth  headquarters.  There  were  extensive  alter- 
ations in  the  building;  the  lower  floor  was  turned 
into  a ballroom  with  reception  rooms  and  office,  all 
furnished  by  Sloane’s.  The  dressing  rooms  were  in 
the  basement,  and  the  upper  floors  were  the  fami- 
ly’s living  quarters.  Here,  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful rooms  in  the  city  was  carried  on  the  Dodworth 


FIRST  OPENING  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM.  “A  private  residence  that  had  been  altered 
for  Allen  Dodworth  Dancing  Academy  was  leased  December  1,  1871,  for  $9000  annually,  the  lease  to 
expire  May  1,  1874.  A sky  light  let  into  the  ceiling  of  the  large  hall  where  the  poetry  of  motion  had  been 
taught  to  so  many  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  New  York  converted  it  into  a picture  gallery.” 
(From  History  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.) 
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tradition,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  second  genera- 
tion. Allen  Dodworth,  according  to  his  obituary, 
retired  in  1887  and  went  to  live  with  his  son,  Allen, 
in  Pasadena.  Mrs.  George  Dodworth,  however,  cor- 
rected this  statement.  “Uncle  Allen  never  really 
retired,”  she  said,  “he  just  dropped  in  the  ballroom, 
I think.”  His  death  occurred  on  February  12,  1896. 


For  the  later  history  of  the  academy,  and  for 
many  facts  and  much  informal  information  about 
the  early  history  as  well,  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
T.  George  Dodworth,  who  very  graciously  received 
the  writer  when  she  came  from  California  to  New 
York  last  summer  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Milliken.  With  a wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  a 
delightful  willingness  to  help  with  the  preparation 
of  this  record  of  the  Dodworth  family  and  its  work, 
she  cleared  up  much  that  was  foggy  in  the  generally 
accepted  data.  For  example,  in  response  to  the  re- 
mark that  Dodworth  was  not  only  an  artist  but  a 
fine  business  man,  she  smiled  and  said,  “Oh,  no; 
that  is  not  correct.  Uncle  Allen  was  a great  artist 
and  a wonderful  man,  but  neither  he  nor  my 
George  had  any  business  sense,  and  could  not  be 
bothered  with  the  business  side  of  the  school.  All 
they  thought  about  was  teaching  — whether  they 
gave  good  lessons,  the  progress  of  their  pupils,  etc. 
No,  Cally  Dodworth  was  the  wonderful  business 
sense,  and  when  I had  to  take  on  her  responsibility 
I felt  that  I could  not  do  it.  Such  a big  job!  I was 
young  and  inexperienced,  but  somehow  I learned 
the  management  of  the  house,  arranging  classes, 
checking  attendance,  and  so  forth.  Do  you  know 
that  after  the  first  day  I never  had  to  ask  a child 
his  name?” 

The  classes  began  in  the  early  fall.  Parents  were 
notified  of  the  date  and  hour  at  which  their  children 
were  expected.  New  pupils  were  required  to  present 
three  letters  of  introduction,  and  Mrs.  Dodworth 
reserved  the  right  to  decline  pupils.  This  she  was 
forced  to  do  many  times  because  the  classes  were 
full.  She  was  supposed  to  have  no  more  than 
seventy-five  “babies,”  three  to  five  years  old,  in  the 
two-thirty  to  four  o’clock  class,  which  met  twice  a 
week.  The  older  children  supposedly  met  in  classes 
of  150  for  a two  hour  lesson,  but  Mrs.  Dodworth 
was  obliged  continually  to  let  the  attendance  run 
over  this  number.  The  Saturday  morning  class,  was 
for  out-of-town  pupils,  and  was  always  crowded  to 
overflowing.  Everything  was  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  precedent  “Uncle  Allen”  had  established,  and 
the  only  changes  that  were  made  were  the  intro- 
duction of  new  dances  from  time  to  time. 


New  social  times  had  come  into  being,  times  in 
which  social  climbers  were  many  and  active.  The 
gilded  age  of  the  gay  nineties  with  its  great  wealth 
and  extravagance  ushered  in  a complete  change  in 
the  dancing  school  picture.  Socially  ambitious 
mothers,  mindful  of  McAllister’s  Family  Circle 
Dancing  Class  and  its  picked  list,  realised  that  the 
dancing  class  could  be  made  an  important  rung  on 
the  ladder  to  smart,  sophisticated  circles,  and  they 
set  about  accordingly  to  form  small  ultra-fashion- 
able  classes,  managed  by  imposing  boards  of  pat- 
ronesses, and  taught  by  charming  young  women 
from  impoverished  aristocratic  families  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  teach  because  of  their  connec- 
tions. Most  of  them  had  been  Dodworth  pupils, 
but  had  no  training  as  teachers. 

Professional  dancers,  also,  who  knew  little  and 
cared  less  for  the  tradition  of  the  dance  as  a social 
manifestation,  were  engaged  to  teach  small  private 
classes  in  smart  hotels  and  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
the  wealthy.  Mothers,  torn  between  the  new  with 
its  utter  disregard  for  the  grand  old  style  which 
they  had  known  at  Dodworth’s  and  the  clamouring 
of  their  children  to  join  So-and-So’s  class  at  Mrs. 
So-and-So’s  house  in  order  to  be  on  the  lists  for 
the  parties  and  assemblies,  compromised  by  both 
joining  the  new  fashion  and  also  continuing  at 
Dodworth’s. 

The  new  era  produced  other  fundamental 
changes,  also,  among  them  a new  national  rhythm. 
Dancing  naturally  reflected  the  great  speed  and 
alteration  in  social  standards.  The  measured  elegance 
and  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Dodworth  school 
were  not  in  tune  with  this  tempo,  and  neither  were 
the  old  dances  and  their  music.  The  dashing  two- 
step  was  now  the  swanky  dance;  the  music  con- 
sisted of  the  popular  ballads,  the  ragtime  and  “coon 
songs”  of  the  day.  The  Court  Quadrille,  the  Minuet 
de  la  Cour,  the  Pavane,  the  Polonaise,  the  Lancers, 
which  were  still  required  by  Dodworth’s,  were  too 
slow,  too  difficult  and  frankly  out  of  date.  The 
German,  which  had  once  consisted  of  well-thought- 
out  figures  and  good  dancing,  degenerated  into  a 
vulgar  display  of  wealth. 

Influences  outside  the  ballroom  also  entered  into 
the  picture.  New  Yorkers  were  all  stirred  by  Isadora 
Duncan’s  “barefoot”  dancing;  aesthetic,  interpre- 
tive, fancy,  and  stage  dancing  of  all  sorts  began  to 
intrude  and  national  and  folk  dances  came  very 
much  into  the  picture. 

The  dance  craze  of  1911  brought  with  it  the 
Texas  Tommy,  Bunny  Hug,  Turkey  Trot,  one- 
step,  Camel  Walk,  etc.,  all  of  which  George  Dod- 
worth and  all  the  old  teachers  violently  opposed. 
These  dances,  many  of  them  from  the  slums  and 
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Cover  to  the  sheet  music  of  The  Cally  Polka  — arranged  by  — Allen  Dodworth.  (1846) 
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dives,  brought  with  them  certain  teachers  from  the 
same  sources. 

The  Dodworths  continued  to  go  abroad.  They 
brought  back  with  them  the  tango  of  conservative 
French  society,  and  though  they  had  large  classes 
of  society  women,  that  was  not  what  the  young 
people  wanted.  Still  they  persisted;  they  taught  the 
Lulu  Fado,  the  Pericon,  the  Brazilian  Polka,  the 
Balancello,  and  the  Furlana,  which  the  Pope  had 
endorsed,  in  the  effort  to  restrain  the  wildness  of 
the  dance  revolt.  In  this  effort  other  teachers  and 
artists  joined.  Johri  Murray  Anderson  and  his  part- 
ner tried  to  bring  back  the  gavotte  and  minuet; 
Pavlova  and  Ivan  Clustine  introduced  three  ball- 
room dances  — the  Pavlovana,  the  Gavotte  Renais- 
sance, and  the  Czarina  Waltz. 

Things  were  in  a chaotic  state,  and  conscientious 
teachers  were  frantic  for  some  sort  of  system.  In 
the  spring  of  1914,  Flora  Voorhis,  who  was  teach- 
ing at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  approached  Mr.  Dod- 
worth  with  the  idea  of  standardizing  the  dance.  A 
meeting  was  called  of  all  the  legitimate  teachers  in 
and  around  New  York,  and  from  that  meeting  grew 
the  New  York  Society  of  Teachers  of  Dancing  with 
George  Dodworth  as  its  first  president.  This  was  a 
radical  step  for  him,  for  none  of  the  Dodworths 
had  ever  joined  any  of  the  teachers’  societies. 

Sad  and  discouraged,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodworth 
struggled  on.  Cutting  in,  bad  manners,  and  vulgar 
dancing  were  apparently  here  to  stay,  and  they 
could  do  nothing  about  it.  What  was  particularly 
distressing  was  that  former  pupils,  who  were  always 
welcomed  as  a matter  of  traditional  practice,  came 
in  and  attempted  to  do  these  so-called  “collegiate” 
dances  in  their  ballroom.  The  “flapper”  had  no 
feeling  for  the  fitness  of  things. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  the  Dodworths  finally 
gave  in.  Business  was  moving  uptown  into  their 
neighborhood  and  they  had  had  several  good  offers 
for  their  property;  so  with  little  hope  left  for  stem- 
ming the  tide  against  them,  they  sold  the  house 
and  embarked  for  California.  The  last  dance  to  be 
composed  by  T.  George  Dodworth  was  the  “Vic- 
tory Polka"  in  celebration  of  the  Allies’  Victory  in 
1918.  It  was  presented  to  the  New  York  Society 
of  Teachers  of  Dancing  in  February  1919.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Dodworth  ad- 
dressed the  society  on  the  subject  of  ballroom 
deportment,  completing  the  Dodworth  cycle  on  a 
characteristic  note. 

In  considering  the  theory  of  the  Dodworth  atti- 
tude, it  is  well  to  guard  against  a possible  tendency 
to  read  into  it  a sense  of  snobbery.  This  is  an 
essential  injustice.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Dodworths  were  not  “society”  people,  but  artist- 
teachers;  their  academy  became  famous  and  fash- 
ionable only  through  its  merits. 

Allen  Dodworth’s  ideal  was  quite  clearly  one  of 
gentle  living,  good  manners  and  culture,  and  he 


preached  it  in  a period  when  the  American  nation 
as  a whole  had  grave  need  of  it  if  it  was  not  to 
become  a country  of  boors  and  money-seekers. 
Under  his  tutelage  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  trained  not  only  to  dance,  but  to  take  their 
places  in  a society  which  was  still  being  formed  and 
which  needed  constant  reinforcement  and  careful 
authoritative  leadership.  It  is  true  that  young  wom- 
en came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be  trained 
for  presentation  at  court,  and  that  there  was  the 
most  careful  selection  of  pupils  who  were  admitted 
to  any  of  the  large  classes.  Certainly  wealth  was 
never  a card  of  admission.  Mrs.  Dodworth  was  the 
sole  judge  of  who  should  be  admitted  and  who 
rejected,  and  her  standards  were  perhaps  intuitive 
rather  than  rigidly  defined. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  note  on  which 
to  close  the  record  than  a quotation  from  his  text- 
book along  these  lines: 

“Would  it  not  be.  . .in  accordance  with  sound 
wisdom  for  the  elder  ones  to  provide  those  whose 
nature  it  is  to  dance  with  places  and  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  this  pleasure,  amid  proper  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  compel  them  to  seek  it  where 
they  are  too  frequently  surrounded  by  temptations 
destructive  alike  to  health  and  morality? 

“The  writer's  own  experience,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  abundantly  justifies  him  in  saying  that 
profound  impressions  may  be  made  upon  children 
during  the  happy  moments  of  their  dancing  lessons. 
This  being  so,  why  should  we  not  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  as  a means  for  their  moral  elevation.  In 
our  public  schools  a daily  lesson  in  dancing  might 
be  given  as  a recreation,  the  right  of  attendance 
upon  which  could  be  made  a reward  of  good 
conduct.  . . 

“The  two  sexes  being  brought  together,  all  the 
courtesies  of  social  intercourse  could  be  insisted 
upon,  making  politeness  and  consideration  for 
others  habitual.  The  lessons  would  afford  ever  re- 
curring occasions  when  children  might  be  made  to 
feel,  from  immediate  practice,  how  necessary  and 
useful  this  is;  and  that  in  thus  treating  others,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  things,  with  kindness  and  courtesy, 
they  truly  fulfill  the  precepts  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

“Surely  the  daily  practice  of  these  social  virtues 
would  have  a softening  effect,  and  produce  a better 
result  than  sending  the  children  into  the  yard  or 
playroom  for  recreation,  as  it  is  called,  which  usual- 
ly means  to  romp  and  practice  rudeness,  the  strong 
abusing  the  weak,  and  all  taking  daily  lessons  in 
tyranny,  imposition  and  turbulence;  the  outcome  of 
which  is  too  often  lawlessness  in  later  life.  The 
sight  of  two  or  three  hundred  children  enjoying 
themselves,  under  the  influence  of  their  better  feel- 
ings, and  giving  expression  to  their  happiness  in 
orderly  motion,  possibly  to  their  own  songs  of  joy, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  a kind 
father,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven.” 
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